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opposed the setting up of such a commission as
ultra mm, but that, when once it had reported, he
threw himself with equal energy into the effecting
of its recommendations. The fury of interest
which this problem excited in him may be esti-
mated from the fact that he preserved 560 letters
and documents relating to the preparation and
passing of the Oxford University Bill, and among
them over 350 copies of his own letters between
December 1853 and December 1854. The main
result of this measure was to alter the govern-
ment of the University, to free much money for
general educational purposes, and, though still
confining the teaching staff to the Church of
England, to open degrees to Dissenters. As
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Gladstone also
supported the throwing open of the Civil Service
to competitive examination, though nomination
had first to be procured. He himself as Prime
Minister rounded off both these reforms. It is
extraordinary and perhaps undesirable that a
Chancellor of the Exchequer, particularly when
England is at war, should find time to take up a
question as complicated as the Oxford University
Bill, which he, to a great extent, drafted himself.
It might have been a good thing had he kept his
mind fixed on the general political situation. The
condition of internal ferment in which he always
lived was continually leading him to turn his
attention away from one thing in order to con-
centrate on another, sometimes to the exclusion of